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ABSTRACT 

The review of the press a 
May 17r 1954 opinion of "Brown v. Board o 
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to the suburbs, did however contribute to 
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and last but not least, busing. And since 
highly decentralized, a concentrated effo 
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EDUCATIOXAL EFnX'TS OF INTJ^nPuMION 

The Supreme Court Decision of May 17th, 1954, was not one of tliose 
events whose importance or historic significance had to wait for time 
to elapse before its inplications for .^erican Society and education 
became discernable. Thou^?;h there were some early efforts to question 
the ler;ality of the decision, - a review of the press and other media 
followinn trie opinion of Rrov.-n v. Board of Fducation - leaves little 
doubt that the nossar.e x.:as not misunderstood. Tlie Court's decision 
was discussed in the U. S. Nevs an d Uor ld Repor t of May 28, 1954, 
the Satur r-.- v Fvcnln r^, Por>t editorial of June 19, 1954, entitled 
"SGp,rer,at ion v:as Dond r.efore the Court Decision," the July, 1954 issue 
of the Ar,^..TlLLr.» ^^'^ r.:\r.y otlicr journals and newspapers. 

On- September 11, 1954, nearly four nonths after Rrovn v. Board of 
Kducati on , the S a t u r c! a \^ ]l v i e v: devoted a complete issue to the 

subject "Tha Public Schools' Five Crises." Crisis number three was 
'the dese?;ro?,atxon of l.'i'p.ro education ordered bv the May 17th decision 
of the Supreme Court.' The other four crises were: (1) 'criticism of 
the curriculum, and teaching?; methods as they apply to fundamental skills,' 
(2) 'su?;r>e3tGd solutions to the problem o* providin.c^ more 'and better class- 
rooms at costs the public can afford,' (4) 'juvenile delinquency, a parent- 
teacher problem that has: r,rown alarmiiip,ly in recent months,' and (5) 'the 
threat to learning and free inquiry implicit in the activities of such 
p^roups as the Kouse of Reprcscn;tatives Reece Committee,' 
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Korinan Cousins wrote the. lead editorial whicli was quite supportative 
of the educational cstablislu.- at. He questioned whether sone of the critics 
were actually concerned with the flaws in education or more with **the 
reduction or even the repudiation of public education itself." Cousins 
observed that: "Tiic central problem is not to find new principals but to make 
the old ones work, not to create new values but to get rid of the old 
assur.ptions . " 

Apropos the Supreme Court decision the special issue also contained 
a review of Harry Ashnore's recent book T he "^lo^ro and The School s, a study 
supported by a grant of The Ford Foundation's Pund for the Advancement of 
Education, and written before the Supreme Court Bro\;n Decision. '^he reviewer 
hailed the book as "...the most important volune recently published in 
the field of education/' an opinion later shared by others. 

Ashrnore reco^-nized the role that comnunities would play in the 
implementation of integration and concluded on the rather hopeful note: 

'^My experience as a journalist in the coti^pany of scholars has s trenc^,thened 
my conviction that no problems are beyond resolution by reasonable 
men - not even the thorny nnes that lie in the uncertain area between 
the polar attitudes of the American white, who does not yet accept the 
^egro as -'is equal, and the American ^'egro^, who is not satisfied with 
anything else. " 
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The back pages of this issue of the Salurdav Review carried an ad 
on ' Schools in Transition edited by a Pobin Williams and Margaret W, 
Ryan, tiie second study to follow Ashmore's pioneer effort, Ashmore 
wrote the introduction to this second volume in which he discussed the 
May 17th decision with cautioned optimism. He explained that the purpose 
of these studies was not to advoc:.te a position "•,,but to make available 
factual inforration v.iiich ray throw liy^ht upon the shadowy area of the 
nation's total educational structure/' He also quoted from his earlier 
book 5 so:':e concerns expressed by Chren J, Roberts » former Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and then Chairman of the Fund's 
Board : 

This volune and those that follow it are intended 
to brin^, into focus the dimensions and the nature 
of' the co::pl'?x educational problems that in many 
v;ays provides a s i.i^ni f leant test of American 
democracy. The ultiriate solution of that problem 
wil]. rest with tlie men and women who make and 
execute P'jblic school policy in thousands of local 
school districts and their actions will bo 
conditioned by t\\Q do^;ree of understanding, of the 
general public which supports their efforts with 
its tax dollars. 



Ashmore's introduction to Schools in Transition was dated September 25, 
1954, Little Rock, Arkansa.s. 



A. 

But back to the S(.-pte'^>ber 11th issuo of the Saturday R evie w. 
It also contained an article by Fred M. Hcchinj:^er, v/ho devoted his 
attention prin\irily to the Supreme Court decision. Hechinp.cr v;as 
optiniscic and directed his remarks directly ^t the South, He bcj^an 
his article as follows: 

'^Tlicy r.r.v not know it now. In fact, they miy never 
finite r^..::J i::o it. I^at the more tlian t ii re e million 
youn?stcr:. v;ho have Just be.;un to '^o to school are 
nemhoL-s r^f a 1-iistoric class: the school year 195A-55 
will be ■.'•lOv.'n in th.e '.e:-:t books so;; e hundreds of years 
from now as the end of an old era and the bep, inning 
of the ncv;. 

Hechinp.er did not foresee irumediate comipliance, but he anticipated little 
violence since "...the mores of At.;erica have been movin--*, closer and closer 
toward tlie idea]." Vc cautioned that little chanee will occur during, that 
year but he expresr.ed the belief that although ",.,sorie will perhaps still be 
seqre^ated twentv vcars.from nov; but most ^^111 not; and the lep;al pattern will 
be aligned v/ith the American idea." 

Hechin.r;er *s opinion was shared by many includin^r some present here todav. 
It was a victory for those who had crinp,ed for many years over the disparity 
between our heritac^e and reality. It was a nrotnise that our former rhetoric 
would be translated into moaninr:ful deeds. The joyous and supportive public 
demonstration bv the university students of Liberia, following the court's 
decision, expressinr. confidence in America's promise was a welcome harbinger 
to those of us who cared about our internat i'^nal imap.c. 




Nov, lot us turn to an education/il journal and note its reactions 
to Rrov.ii . n\c NovcMr.ber 1954 and 1955 issues of Kdiica t ional Lendorshi p , 
the Journal of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Developnent 
a division of the Ni:A, wore devoted to the May 17, 195A, Supreme Court 
Opinion. The 1955 issue, "integrating Minority Groups into the Public 
Schools," had an editorial by l.'illian Van Til with the title, "Mow It's 
'Mfo'./' and ''-.nen" - \ot ''Ulif the r " , " an article by Dan Dodson directed at 
coniplacoat educaC Ts north of the }!ason Dixon line, entitled *'Thc North, 
Too, lias: Sc c:re:",a t ioa Proble::::-> , " and several other articles by educators 
doahiiig vLth varlour^ phases of d es egre r.a t ion and inte^^ration. Van Til 
stated: "On the iss'jc cf desegree;ation and integration, there can be 
no abdication of leadership responsibilities, no educational evasion." 
Dodson re:?.inded educators in the North that though tliey may not have 
do jure se?,rei'at ion - they do SG;^,re,2ate by 'programs,' by 'ignoring,' 
by 'zoning,' and by 'grouping.'" He wrote: "Desegregation is a southern 
problem and is being attacked on the legal and political fronts. Integra 
tion of the races is a socio-psychological problem, national - if not - 
international in scope, and ^hp concern of educators in the larger com- 
munities withrmt regard to region." It is somewhat ironic, that in 
May, 197 A, viien the United States Supreme Court may issue an opinion 
on the present Pet mi t segregation case that the November 1955, issue 
discussed above had a photograph for its cover of an integrated classroom 
"...courtesy of the Detroit Public Schools." 
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Tho Nov.-."!)or, 1955, is.suc of ?:ancat: iorv a LonJ orshin also contained 
the resolutions adopted by The Association for Supervision and Curriculi 
Developriont at its Mirch, 1955 Convention, on the Brovm Decision. It 
re-affirned its stand on 'unrestricted* norbcrship, "rGco^;nized" its 
oblir.ation to eliminate sc-rogation, and connitted its ir.cir.bership 
to the support and innlenentation of the' Court's decision. Though 
this wuiy not seem worthy of mentioning today - it should be recalled 
that follovin:-; the orc;anizatioa' s stand on intcr,rat:ion - membership 
vithin its fold was regarded as 'subversive' in some states in this country. 

VJhen one reflects upon the 'educational effects of integration' the task 
bccop.es complex and frustrating:. One wishes he were a la^.^'cr rather than a 
former school administrator. The action was in the court rather than in the 
classroom. Tiicre arc, of course , incidents , case studies, etc. where one can 
point witlt pride to educational efforts that buttressed integration But these 
do not in the opinion of tlris author reflect a national thrust or program. 

/i review of the terms used \i\ relation to integration complicates the task 
of the educational consequences of the Brown Decision. 'Compensatory^ 
education, education for the disadvantaged, first the culturally deprived, then the 
culturallv difforont, hur.an relations, racial balance, intercultural 
relations, equality of educational opportunity, der.esrcgation, etc. all arc 
related to, but not rceardc', in this discur.sion a., integration. 



Pcttigrew once remarked in an address in this city, that desegregation is a 
inefe mix - and that it can be good or bad. it is a prerequisite for 
integrej^ation . Integration, on the other hand, he said, refers to the quality 
of the racial contact. 

Back in 1*^55, Kenneth Clark, in an address, distinguished between 
desegregation and integration as ho sav; it then, one year after Broum. The 
former, he observed referred to ifistitutional changes. ''Desegregation is 
the removal of racial barriers to behavior and to the enjoyment of civil 
rights rprlvlcdv;es It involves social, political, judicial, and community 
decisions and action.'* His description of integration was as follov/s: 

Integration is an individual process involving attitudinpl 
change ^ Hnnendent on tlie removal of fears, hatreds, 
suspicions, stcrotypes, " and superstitions. In a very 
real sense it involves questions of personal choice and 
personal stability. Creation of an integrated school 
requires a longer time. It must be 'graduall' It is 
clear, however, that an integrated school cannot be 
obtained before bringing about a desegregated school . 

Fifteen years later Leno\'e Bennett, Jr. \n Life magazine,- August, 1970, 

defines integration as follows: "Integration is more than doing with , it 

is more than beine in the presence of - it is being with and refers not 

to physical proxim.itv but to the qualitv and meaning of the togetherness... 

Integration, truly defined, is sim.ply human solidarity, the recognition of 

man by m.an . '* 
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For purposes of clarity alloi/ mc to list several prerequisites 
that I re^'.ard essential to school integration, though you may wish 
to add others and delete some. In our heteroB«=inous society educational 
integration as I see it is the very essence of what An^.erica clair.ied 
and extolled for its public sch.cols. It involves equality of educational 
opportunity; it concerns itself with the dignity of each individual; 
it recc,i;ni2:es as essential ingredients of learning in a democratic societ 
the intrinsic value of different racial, religious, and socio-economic 
groups, learning and sharing educational experiences 
it assures learning for each individual; its curriculum includes the 
life experiences and aspirations of the various segments of our society; 
its personnel' is rcpro-r^eutative of the cultural background comprising 
its learners; its facilities and services are geared to help children 
achieve to their liighest potential; and its policies are shaped by the 
various forces that makeup our society, participating as equal partners 
and with shared accountability, and in quest of a conmirn goal. Integrated 
education is not merely concerned with the hopes or goals of the 
children and parents involved - but also w^ith the aspirations of the 
institution and its professionals for thejr clientele. Segregated 
education in a pluralistic society is inadequate' education for all - 
white or black, Spanish-speaking or Asian, 



It Is Wni that there exists today more scr.rcr.ition or rosecregat i on 
in the large cities of our nation that there was in 195A. Tlie schools 
though not rcs])'''nsible for the exodus to suburbs by large portions of 
the white population and some segments of middle-class minority r,roups - did 
however, in my opinion, contribute to this exodus. We underestiir.ated 

the crisis f:acin:\ Ancrica and its schools, we did not laun cli tlie 

type of creative proc^rar, tb.at the Brov.Ti Decision called for and 

ve soon lost tVtO rior.ontun that the 1954 Supreme Court opinion 

provided for u.^ . Ve, in the North, expressed dismay over Little Rock, 

while condition:; in our o\-:n backyard became worse year by year. 

I say this chour,h \cell a^.-are of the financial difficulties faced 

by urban schools, the shortages of teachers, the obsolescence of buildinp.r. , 

etc. Yet, we did not in the 1950s, develop a strategy, nationally, on a state 

basis, nor to v.\y knov:ledge, even on a large-city basis, that v/ould seek to 

meet the cha'Ieape of Brovri. The de-f ac to formula became a shield that 

blured our vision to the larger opportunity which ?>ro:-m presented. 

Due to the threat of totalitarianism and war in tVie late 1930s and the 
ear].y 1940s x.;e had begun to intensify our v:ork on intergroup relations, ruateri 
and (guides for our schools. It was not a massive educational effort - but 
it had its strong advocates, w^ho were a sturdy though lonely group. Some 
niGmbcrs of the school es tnbl ishr^ent looked upon those as 'proponents' 'good 
will' or 'naive do-gooders'; others regarded then as dangerous radicals, 
but mostly they were ignored b^ the profession. William Van Til, one 
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of the architects of this niovement, traced this period in an article in 
the Third edition of the En cyclonedia of Kduational Research , 1960, 
which proved very helpful for my discussion today. He described the four 
stages of this educational effort: "First, the missionary stage, second, 
the period of sinplistic solutions vlicn we hailed the ' Springfield Plan' 
and held international and intercultural festivals, "with little research 
to validate our activities"; third, the era of promising practices, 

when the Xatlonnl Council of Christians and Jex:s, the An ti -Defamation 
League, The Bureau of Intercultural Education, and others published 
case studies, of successful ventures in human relations by schools and 
we increased the use of coffee ia this country by introducing that 
vehicle for bringing about chanf^e, called the "workshop"; and (4), last 
but not least, the period of research. 

Tl\us when Brov.Ti cane along we dusted off Vickery and Cole's 
Intercult ural ^dur.ation in Anerica (1943), Hortense Powdermaker 's Probing 
Our Prejudice s (1944), the N'ational Council for Social Studies' Democratic 
Hunan Relation^ (1945), the John Dev:ey Society's Intercultural Attit udes 
in the !^iking (1947), Arnold Rose's Studies in the Reduction of Prejudic e 
(1948), and we gave these status in our program. Some even turned to 
Allison Davis' ^o^ialj:! ^i£s_In (194S) and his 

earlier book with Dollard Children of Bondage. These were followed by 
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KlineLer£;'s Tcn.sloas Affcctinr: InCcrnatlon a l Unclcrs tnndinn (1950) 
Tragcr and Radkc's Study in the Schools o£ Philadelphia, TTicy Loarn IHiat 
They Live (1952), and Gordon Allport's Tne Nature of Prejudice , published 
In 1954, the year of BroivTi . Some of the intercultural efforts vere 
directed at teacher training,. Hilda Taba's Interp:roup Education in 
Public S c hools (1952) and Lloyd and Ellena Cook's Collce^e Pro<:rans in 
Inter ^'rou T) Relati ons were efforts to prepare a new teacher for an age 
of understanding and appreciacing differences. This listing undoubtedly 
omits sor.e inportaat contributions - but lack of space does not pernit 
me to list all. 

The intercultural r?.over.cnt of the 1940s assumed a more formal, 
institutional structure after 1954. School districts did establish 
hunan relations departments of intercultural bureaus, but in most instances 
these were 'service' or 'auxiliary' units, and did not Iiave the line 
authority or clout to affect the schonl.s' programs or practices* In too 
many instances it was a 'cardiac' or 'f^astronomic' approach to better 
human understandin;^. 

This apathy prevailed, although by 1954 there was additional 
evidence that earlier efforts were not adequate to change tlie 
prevailing prejudice in our society. Van Til pointed out in 1950 
that instruction in the schools actually contributed to the frustration 
of minority groups; Trager and Radke in their 1952 publication concluded 
that '^children are aware of racial and religious differences. 
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that they did learn undemocratic beliavior and values in the adult 
social environnicnt in which they live and that attitudes can be changed; 
Cole by 1953 contended that ''we took too much for granted by assuming 
that knowledf'.e or inforrnntion alone vould change attitudes and Ashley 
Monta^T,u inr^istcd back in 19^^? that "social and economic arrane;ements 
must accoripany educational programs for fostering desirable attitudes, 
or institutional ' ^;snres will lead to a resumption of original attitudes," 
Kenneth ai^d ?-anie Clark touched on another important aspect of society's 
impact on !Tegro children in an article of the Journal of Negro Education 
in the 195<^3. The Clarks revealed some serious aspects of Negro children's 
attitudes in the North. Altliough they found no significant difference 
betv7een Northern and Southern Negro children in the "awareness of racial dif 
ferences/' Northern children had "a more definite preference for white 
skin color than children in Southern communities," Tlie response of schools 
to these findings does not reflect general awareness or sensitivity to 
these issues. 

I have inferred earlier that the educational effects of integration 
have not been too substantial, yet, I dread the thought of reflecting 
on these past 20 years without the Brov.Ti Decision's presence. 
Those of us in 195'^f u'lio, like Fred Hechingcr, hoped to see Brovm implemented 
by 1974, misread the deepseated racism in our land, both South and North; 
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we did not fully corr^.prchend Myrdal's warning, written in 19A4, that "'Hie 

main conflict" as it pertains to the education of Negro "is between the 

ever present egalitarian Araerican creed, on the one hand, and the caste 

interest on the other," And we overestinated the school's ability or 

decerninntion to 'Effect change. 

In 1955, one year after Brovm, Kenneth Clark observed at a conference" 

sponi-'.ov'/d by tho. Anti*-Defa:r:ation League: 

For the r.ost T[):\vt education and educators have not 

taken the Icadcrsriip even in the dese.^,roc,ation of 

the public schools. They iiave been con?:cnt to 

assu:.-e a passive, defensive, apoloeetic or at best, :■ 

equ.ivoc.'icin^' and ar.biguous role in Tr.eeting what is 

probably the v:.orX ir.portant issue which has ever 

faced yj.-erican public education. 

Four years later, in 1959, Dan Doc son wrnte in the Review of Kducationa l 
Resear ch: "Available studies do not attach great importance to the leader- 
ship of the school ndr.inistra'cor , at least in initiating desegregation." 
A very recent study by Kirby Harris Grain and Rossell, Politica l Strateeies 
in Northern School Dcser:rer:at ion, does state that:- "...present data 
indicates that superintendents play a very important role in bringing about 
deseg,regation. " And I might: add, often resulting in their seeking a new 
position " 3 conclusion that I can support without too extensive research. 
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A rrvicv; of tlie literature of the past 20 years reveals so 
much invoIvGr-ent v;ith tactic to achieve or prevent descgregatioa 
that the educational effects are alnost obscured. In addition 
to the legal issue, v;e were preoccupied with open enrollment plans, 
the Princeton plan, the educational par':, the 'magnet' school, the 
'Meade's' school, and last but not least, busing. And being a highly 
decentralir.ed school system, spread over 50 states having some 20,000 
school districts v:it!i contrasting conditions and sets of values a' concerted 
effort for ediiCationnl planning becomes a most difficult and unmanage- 
able task to evalur.te. 

I was also asl:ed Lo cor.:ncnt on the educational effect of integration 
upon curriculum. During my 35 years of experience in the schools I 
have found that curriculum in c;eneral is not an item of high priority 
in the eyes of the public, unless one attempts to introduce sex 
education, or si:.'Ulation games. I do believe, however, that Brown, along 
with the 'SpuLnick' era, were responsible for increasing some ferment 
over the school curriculum. Educators began to recognize that short- 
comings in curriculum existed not merely in the treatmicnt of minorities, 

but that it did not serve v:oll the needs of all youth. 

« 

Content as well as methodology were challenged. Teachers were 
still dependent upon textbooks and in too many instances these v/ere the 
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primary vehlclos for teaching";. In a sense this concern over textbooks 
reflected a dller.iina of Anierican public education. Although we were 
a heterogenous society froni our early days, public education was primarily 
Influenced by a strong Anglo-Saxon, j'rotcstant, middles-class and often 
rural orientation. Trie textbooks were the guardians of this heritage. 

Tlie critic '.cm over racism in textbooks, although not organir.ed or 
con trnli2:ed , did liov/cver, begin to have some effect. The complaints 
dealt gt^ncrally v;ith three areas of concern: CD omissions in the textbooks; 
(2) tlie need to update texts and materials to differences in our society or 
correct ouLrlz;ht errors; and (3) sensitivity, or more precisely, the lact 
of sensitivity in our text and uaterials to differences in our culture. Publisliers, 
although at first defensive soon began to make some changes, but always 
keeping in mind th.e broad range of their clientele, l^he critics 
though not satisfied v:ith the quality or the rate of progress had neverthe- 
less made some heaclway. Soine school districts began to prepare and 
publish their o^vn materials. In 1968 the Detroit Board of Education, 
upon the recommcndarion of its staff, decided no longer to be satisfied 
merely with the best book available, ana voted not to purchase any 
new books that year since none of the texts presented, met its standards 
on integration. A move, by the way, V7hicli brought sor.e quicker responses 
from pub] ishers . 
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Other, devolopr.ionts began to take place in 1960s. State departments of 
education began to draw up policy statements concerning desegregation and racial 
prejudice in the schools. The State Department of Education in California issued 
report on bias in social studies books. The Great Cities Research Council 
representing the 20 largest systems in the nation established in 1968 the 
Racial Equality Cor^mittee of the Resear^-h Council. In its resolution to 
attain the Council ^s goal of providing quality education for all, the 
Conn^itteo said: "...it is imperative that v:e unequivocally address 
ourselves to the relationship which exists between quality education 
and racial equality." 

Tlie difficulty of assessing the effect of the curriculum upon integrated 
education is the lack of any central force than governs American education. The 
American Association of School Adininistrators had speakers on the subject of 
desegregation at its annual convention in Atlantic City throughout the past 
twenty years. In 1970, it published a bibliography for its members 
compiled by ERTC on the Tmpnct o f Racial I'-sucs in Edu cational 
Admini sL r atio n. Other national organizations and institutions adrpted 
resolutions but these lacked the power of implementation. Thousands 
of articles v/ere published dealing with the various findings affecting 
the learning of children. Yet, a mere count of titles, would lead one 
to believe that integrated education was a problem of the poor, the 
minorities, instead o£ a national need. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development produced yearbooks and countless monographs 
on improving the curriculum. Though few were aimed directly at 
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intee.ration, never t:helcss , the collective ir.pact of their resolutions and 
rccorv:^.endations could have had greater influence upon the 
if school administrators and school boards would have grappled with these 
issues rather than vith school finance, school buildings, etc. 

I am not placing the blame entij-ely upon the school establishment - American 
society and its priorities for education nust sh.'-.re the responsibility 
for the continiied indifference, \-lhen one looks at the large mass of 
educational research in curriculum development that was accumulated during 
t1:e 1950s and early 1960s - I think it's fair to state that there was a 
wide gap betvrecn the scientific information available in the field and 
its' application by school practitioners, Tliis, however, applied not merely 
to integration, but to education in general - administration as well as 
curriculum. 

Probably the greatest force to influence educational innovation 
was the Federal government's legislation of the 1960s, Federal aid 
to education existed before J^nown but its gigantfc increase and 
creative efforts during the 1960s were undoubtedly due to the increasing 
disatisfaction x/itb the qa^Jity of our schools and the frustration of 
the decade that follov;ed _Hro;vn> More experimentation and innovation 
followed the Elenentar}^ and Secondary Education Act of 1965 - than in 
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any previous period iu American educational history. Headstart, Follow Through 

the various titles from I and up, R&D centers, the Right to Read program, 

the involvement of parents, particulary the poor - these and many other 

programs helped to initiate sore basic changes in our schools. The 

Supreme iCourt decision of 1954 reminded America of its fundamental goals 

and ordered a restructuring of our schools to achieve these goals, 

and the Federal acts of the 1960s provided us vith some of the means to 

implemenL some of our objectives. Certainly as in the case of Brov.ni we 

can point to v^ny shortcomings of the Federal aid program but again, 

I dread to speculate where we would have been today without it. 

It is still too early to assess the relationship of the 
effects of ccr.pensatory educational programs upon integration. 
The thre-t of losing Federal funds caused many school systems 
to desegregate and to make efforts to improve the effectiveness 
of their programs. In 1967, the National Society - 

for the Study of Education devoted its yearbook to "Tlie Educationally 
Retarded and Disadvantaged." With an article by 
Professor Marjorie B. Smiley, discussing "Objectives of 
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Educational Programs for the Educationally Retarded and the 

Dlsadvantaecd . " Insofar as the utilization of these programs by 

the profession in behalf of integration, she observes: 

It is at once surprising and discourac;in^^ to 
find in the pro.f^raris so little recop.nition 
of dosegrcc;ation and classroom inte.eraLion 
as a means to the achieveniont of affective 
social obieclives. The almost universal efforts 
to idcntifv arid seporate tiio disadvaiita^c^ed from 
other child ren , albeit for compensatory services 
and ins I ruction , so. era ill dcsi^^ned to realize 
the avov;ed aim of raising; the child's self- 
esteem. 



The concern of Professor Smiley is particularly significant, 
since t'ne decade from 1957 to 1967 has been regarded by some as 
a period in v.'hich a na tinnal effort vas made to achieve quality 
in education. Althourji the extent of this national effort may 
have been overstated and the major Lhrust of Federal programs 
did not actually herein until after 1965, Professor Smiley's 
concern is still real today. With all due respect and appreciation 
to the various reports by dedicated educators to attain an 
intep.rated program, unless I have missed what is happeninn; on 

the wide educational arena, I do not know of a survey that 
demonstrates a broad, nationwide movement for change. A 
statement printed in 1973 in Stent, Hazard, and Rivlin's 
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public i\ I ion, (.Mlt .u r.il Pliirr _JJ sri i:i Educn I ion , by 

the Steering Coirr.dttcn of _ the National Cn;^l.itinn 

for Cultiiiral Pluralism declared: 

There should be no doubt in anyone's nind that 
America is now enP:ar;od in a social revolution 
that will th.orou.^hly test her national policies 
and attitM'les rcrardin;; huiaan differences... 
Blacks, Spanish-ATTiericans , women, college students, 
elderly people, etc. are all finding; themselves 
victiir.izC'd by tcchnolo'^;icril and social svsLons 
which look upon si.^nificant differences anionr: 
people as unhcaj.thly and inefficient... 

If I sound overpessinistic or unfair let us contrast the 
positive titles I quoted for the 19AOs and compare these with 
the nost widely read, or at least talked about books that appeared 
after Brrnai: Crer.iu's The Tran.^forrv'ition of the Scho ol, Bruner's 
The Pr oc--^.?5 o" Fr^ucation, Conant's Sluns and Suburbs ^ Gardner's.' 
Self ?von-:'v:al , Davis, and Hess' CQ:nponsatorv E'lucation fo r 

Cultur a l De p rivati on, Goodr.an's Corpulsory Miseducation , Clark's 
Dark CriOtto , Kozol's Death at an Early Ae,e , Raskins' Diary o f 
a Harlc'i S cho o3 tonch er , Holt's How Children Fail , Upright's What 
Black Kducators are Saving; , Silbernan's Crisis in the Classroom , 
Katz' C Ja.^s, Buronurncv in Scliools , Greer's The Great School Le<^end , 
and Illitch's Deschooling Society . 

AltliouF^h I do not share some of the apocalyptic conclusions 
expressed by a few of the authors mentioned, yet even the more 
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friendly critics evpross concern over tho schools' shor tcoininjvs 
in bringing about educational change. There is, hov/cver, no 
question in my mind that Drov.-n was very influencial in stimulating 
educational research and reassessment of our programs 
during these past tv/enty years. 

The ansv.'er to the question raised by your planners, as to 
what have been the educational achievenont results of integration 
depends on vrliich survey or author you read. It also leads nic to 
question v;hy after 150 years of e:-:toll] n,!^ the concept of public 
education for a democracy - do we need to prove it only when it 
concerns integration? But ny personal conclusions, based on the 
findings of Cole;.iiin, Clark, Pettigrew, and the Civil Rights 
Coinnission, lead v.\e to believe that the results, though measured 
under -conditions eytr-r-nely unfavorable to learning, were positive 
in general, particularly at the high school level. The very 
recent reports of the Civil Rights Connission and the National 
Opinion Research Study, prepared for the United States Office of 
Education sound nost promising - though they stress that success 
is not accident ial but very much dependent upon the nature of the 
program, 

I have stated earlier that I dread to think of the past 20 years 
without Brown, Although education, society, or both have not 
achieved what Brown has required and enabled us to do, the 
acconplishnents tb.ou.;h sniall when compared witli'the challenge, 
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must nof: be disregarded. Education after Bro\m is not the same 
as it was prior to 195A. The growing recognition of the rights 
of Black children has to a degree helped to focus on the short- 
comings of our schools in regard to the American Indian, the 
Spanish-speaking child, the Asian youngster, women, and others 
who were nep,lected or homogenized under the pressure of American 
conforrdty . 

In Education for an Open Socie ty, published only several 

months. ago, Samuel Ethridge writes: 

In 1934, a Black child born in 95 percent of the 
counties in Alaban.a could not receive a public 
education beyond the lOth grade in any school, 
white or Black. Mow, in spite of the difficulties 
and odds against him, the Black child in any county 
in the United States can expect 12 years of public 
education, even if the whiles withdraw in protest of 
his coming. . . 



The South has not overcome many of its shortcomings, 
but it has without a doubt made a 180 degree turn 
since 1954, A person v;ho mioved from the South in 
1954 and never returned until 1974 will experience 
cultural shock in every aspect of life from the 
moment of arrival to tim.e of departure. 

School and society in the North are also not the same after 

Brown contrary to my general pessimism. The curriculun though 

not intec;^-"^ted is at least beginning to recognize the nature 

of the cultural revolution that Brown influenced. The 
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selection of sLnff, though still limited is beginning to 
assi:.ae a nore pluralistic image. Discrimination and 
exploitation of over 300 years is too great a price for 
any of us to be satisfied with these token gains, but, 
when discussing Brov; n these changes must be recognized. 
Brm-7n was of course ^ decision th.at affected more than 
schools. Housing, eir.plo\Tnent , and other shortcomings of owr 
society were modified by the 1954 decision, 

Ny concern over the educational effects of integration 
is influenced by the disparity between educational research 
and educatioiial practice, and between the gap of the school's 
own stated objectives and its day to day activities. Why 
have not the findings of Deutch, Bloom, and ?iaget had a 
greater ir.:pact upon school practice? Wliere are the insights 
of Allison Davis or Horace Bond affecting the schools 
attitudes towards the poor? The findings cf Kenneth Clark 
are probably better Icnov/n than any social scientist - yet, 
hov7 widespread is his influence or that of Flanders, Cuba, and 
others? Bruner and Goodlad have enriched our understanding 
of curriculum - but hov: deep is ttielr impact upon school programs? 
T>'ler and others in the behavioral sciences liave provided us with 
new horizons ^or educational planning - how much of it is translated 
into school pract-^^^.e? Men like Lipham, Hcm.phill, Griffiths, 
and others have produced a mass of research affecting school 
administration - how far educators test its validity or 
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implicaliicns? Lawrence Cremin and others are devoting their 
professional lives to reinterpreting our educational history - 
how seriously does the profession examine their findings? 
Possibly these researchers know a groai. deal about the educational 
forces that can influence schools - but they d6n!t understand 
the school itself and ^diat it takes to change it . Possibly 
school administrators and teachers have not been good learners 
or effective arents of change. Possibly 20 years is not sufficient ' 
time to change a. school system. Possibly it is a task that the 
scp.ool cannot do alone. I worry about those, outside and 
inside the profession, who express doubts about our ability to 
bring about integration and therefore say: '*Let us therefore 
try to proceed v:ith education." The aJ.ternative seems to suggest 
a dichotony v:hlch I regard dangerous both to the hopes of a 
den.ocratic society and quality education. 

My last assignnent (and I have skipped a few) was to comment on 
the future. Projection is a skill or talent that educational 
administrators, especial] y former scliool superintendents, have not 
demonstrated much success in the p'^st. ITiough an optimist or 
occasionallv a discouraged optimist - I now V7orry about the next 
decade. I hope it's on]y a sign of age. But education has not 
in the past been a successful agent for social change. In a society 
that seems to reveal sC. jng conservative or even reactionary 
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attitudes, coupled with t;rov:inpi pressures upon boards of 
education, coriinitted educators will need to demonstrate unusual 
skill and courage to survive, if quality integrated education 
is to advance. Elton Mayo once observed that: "Society does 
not of itself train us in the social skills which its conplex 
relations require/' If integration is to progress in the 
schools it v;ill require corcnitment and know hov; on the part of 
the profession and the community working jointly to accomplish 
this task. Thus far, the school has not denonstrated this talent, 

A key to the future of integration and to educational change 
was suge.estcd to ne in an essay by the late Professor Heschcl, 
a staunch protagonist of integration, although his- remarks were 
made in a general context. He said: "All that is creative in 
man ster.3 from the seeds of endless discontent. New insight begins 
when satisfaction coincs to an end, and when all that has been said 
and done looks like distortion," If dissatisfaction alone is 
a necessary ingredient for change - we are ready for a revolution. 
But the question remains what form or shape will that dissatisfaction 
take, v:ha*. type of seed will be planted? My belief is that a 
metropolitan area cannot hope to prosper or survive without develop- 
ing healthy coalitions with healthy central cities. The central 
city is the heartbeat of the metropolitan area and its cultural, 
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social, and economic needs cannot bo disregarded. It is this 
common need, which I hope will lead us to a more |if f imiat ive realisation 
of the meaning and challenge of Rrovni and its implications for the 
In^provcnent of a denocratic America. 

. In one of his v;orks Professor Richard Hoffstadter observed 
tliat "The United States was the only country in the world that 
began with perfection and aspired to progress.** Today, however, 
Ednimd Bacon, in his recent book Desir; n of Cities , says: "K^e 
are in danger of losing one of the most iniportant concepts of 
nankind, th.al the future Is what V7e make it/* Brovm and some 
of the .iudicial pDininnc: that followed reasserted our belief that 
the future is open for chan-e and iniprovement. The American 
drean that has been a nip,htnare for -sor.e can be realized for all. 



